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TIME, MEANING AND TRANSCENDENCE 
I. The Alleged Futubitt of Yesterday 

I AM greatly obliged to Professor Dewey for the careful and ex- 
tended comment 1 with which he has honored my contribution 
to Essays in Critical Reattsm. Philosophers of eminence have not 
always been equally ready to enter the lists and join issue directly, 
and point by point, with their critics. Mr. Dewey's two papers, 
therefore, are an encouraging manifestation of belief in that con- 
ception of the philosophic quest of truth which makes it consist in 
an essentially social and cooperative process of intellectual experi- 
mentation, wherein all philosophical theses, arguments and distinc- 
tions are cast into the alembic of searching, patient, analytic dis- 
cussion by many and diverse minds. I do not, indeed, find that, in 
the present instance, great progress has as yet been accomplished 
towards actual agreement. But that, doubtless, is a result which 
could hardly be expected after a single exchange of views. Mean- 
while Mr. Dewey's articles seem to me to do a good deal to make 
more clear the nature, the grounds and the causes of disagreement. 
And I am hopeful that a continuance of the discussion may still 
further clarify not merely these matters, but the important philo- 
sophical issues which they involve. 

"What those issues are it is doubtless well to remind the reader. 
In the essay with which Mr. Dewey's articles are concerned I at- 
tempted to vindicate, among others, the two following theses: (a) 
that all practical or instrumental knowledge is, or at least includes 
and requires, "presentative" knowledge, a representation of not- 
present existents by present data; (6) that "pragmatically con- 
sidered, knowledge is thus necessarily and constantly conversant 
with entities which are existentially transcendent of the knowing 
experience." As the simplest and least dubitable example of such 

i"Bealism without Monism or Dualism," this Jotjknai,, XIX, pp. 309- 
317, 351-361. These papers will be here cited as M. M. D., and the Essays in 
Critical Realism as E. C. B. 
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transcendent reference, and therefore as a crucial instance, I cited 
our judgments of retrospection and anticipation. In them, it seems 
obvious to most men, we "mean" and know entities which are not 
directly given in experience at the moment when they are known, 
inasmuch as they do not then form a part of the existing world. 
In justifying both the general theses mentioned, and the particular 
instance of judgments about the past, I was under the necessity of 
controverting views which had been expressed by Mr. Dewey and 
which seemed to me an aberration from the true logic of his own 
pragmatic doctrine. Though not without some ambiguity of lan- 
guage, he had seemed to maintain that the object meant or known 
in valid judgments must always be "directly experienced" — an 
assertion which, if taken literally, would imply the impossibility 
of intertemporal cognition, of the knowing of one moment's ex- 
perience at another moment. And in fact, with respect to the 
special ease of knowledge of the past, Mr. Dewey had been led by 
his "principle of immediate empiricism" into an apparent denial 
of its possibility. 2 Because the past object is transcendent of the 
experience that knows it, is "past and gone forever," Mr. Dewey 
had in numerous passages betrayed a curious reluctance to admit 
that the past as such can be said to be "known" or "meant" at 
all. This paradox is in truth, as I have previously contended, an 
inevitable consequence of the attempt to escape epistemological 
dualism by denying the transcendence of the object known. 

The same paradox the first part of Mr. Dewey's reply seems to 
reaffirm and even sharpen; for its argument leads up to such as- 
sertions as: "the present or future constitutes the object or genuine 
meaning of the judgment about the past"; 3 in retrospective judg- 
ments "the actual thing meant, the object of judgment, is pros- 
pective";* "the past occurrence is not the meaning of proposi- 
tions" of this type. 5 And since he has, as he thinks, overthrown 
this supposed crucial instance of the transcendent reference of 
knowledge, Mr. Dewey concludes that he has proved it "possible 
to drop out the epistemological theory of mysterious 'transcend- 
ence. ' ' ' While, for reasons to be mentioned later, I doubt whether 
these propositions mean what they say, I shall first assume that 
they do so, and shall review Mr. Dewey's argument as an attempted 
proof of them. 

2 For example see E. C. B., pp. 42-4, 62-4, 63-71. 

s See B. M. D., p. 313. 

* B. M. D., p. 314. 

<s B. M. D., p. 312; italics in original. 
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1. The first argument consists in the contention that it is "only 
when the past event which is judged is a going concern having ef- 
fects still directly observable" that "judgment and knowledge are 
possible." But this proposition, which is given the emphasis of 
italics, is, I suppose, denied by no one; I, at least, am far from 
disputing it. Obviously, the ground of present belief must be a 
present ground; the evidence which can to-day justify a judgment 
about yesterday's events must be evidence existing to-day, not 
yesterday. Nor do I see any objection to converting this truism 
into Mr. Dewey's proposition that " the true object of a judgment 
about a past event may be" (I should even add: in the case of 
scientifically verifiable judgments, must be) "a past-event-having- 
a-connection-continuing-into-the-present-and-future." Since we do 
not regard as now knowable (in the usual sense of "knowledge") 
past matters of fact which have left no now discoverable trace of 
or witness to their reality, we may properly enough say that the 
complete "object" of any genuine piece of verified knowledge of 
the past is a past having effects, direct or indirect, surviving in the 
present (memories being included among these effects). In other 
words, continuity — usually of the causal sort — with the present is 
undeniably a part of the meaning of the expression "known past 
event. ' ' But the part is not the whole ; and it is upon a distinction 
so simple as this that Mr. Dewey's first argument breaks down. 
For the matter at issue has to do solely with that part of the total 
object of a judgment about the past which is past. Mr. Dewey 
seems to suppose that when it is shown that any valid and verified 
retrospective judgment contains at least an implicit reference to 
the present and future, we are thereby relieved of all logical con- 
cern about its primary reference to the past. It is as if an astrono- 
mer, observing in the spectrum of a star both red and yellow rays, 
should say to himself: "This red is evidently merely a red-in-con- 
nection-with-yellow; it will therefore suffice, in my study of the 
star, if I consider only the yellow, disregarding any problems 
which may have to do solely with the red." But, as Mr. Dewey's 
own expressions inevitably and repeatedly concede, the past refer- 
ence still remains, an essential aspect of the present cognitive ex- 
perience; and with it remains the justification for the contention 
of the portion of my paper under discussion. 

2. Mr. Dewey, however, seeks to justify the monopoly of his 
philosophic attention enjoyed by the present and future part of a 
retrospective judgment's reference, by means of a distinction be- 
tween "object" and "subject-matter"; and it is upon the applica- 
tion of "this generic and indispensable distinction" to that class 
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of judgments that he seems finally to rest his case. By "subject- 
matter" he signifies the "accepted considerations" in any inquiry, 
the things known, or taken as known, in order that they may lead 
to a knowledge of something else which at the outset of the inquiry 
is not known. The "object" is this something else, which becomes 
a "thing known," an accepted consideration, at the successful con- 
clusion of the inquiry. Thus in a court of law the verdict "con- 
tains the object, the thing meant; evidence presented and rules of 
law applied furnish subject-matter." The distinction itself is un- 
exceptionable, though more sharply contrasted terms might have 
been found to express it; but Mr. Dewey's way of applying it "to 
analysis of judgments about the past" seems to me really very odd. 
In such a judgment it is "the nature of the past event" which he 
identifies with the ' ' subject-matter, ' ' on the ground that it is " re- 
quired to make a reasonable judgment about the present or future ' ' ; 
the latter "thus constitutes the object or genuine meaning of the 
judgment." Hence, "there is nothing forced or paradoxical about 
the view that in all such cases the actual thing meant, the ob- 
ject of judgment, is prospective." 6 Q. E. D. The paleontolo- 
gist will thus learn, with some surprise, that when he is seeking to 
determine whether a certain fossil animal was contemporaneous 
with paleolithic man, the "actual thing meant" by his inquiry, the 
"object or genuine meaning" of the judgment which he reaches 
at the end of it, is not an organism that has been extinct for ages, 
nor even present fossil remains, but something "prospective." As 
for that class of judgments about the past which are the specialty 
of courts of criminal law, Mr. Dewey's previous application (cited 
just above) of his distinction to these judgments now manifestly re- 
quires not merely revision but reversal. In a coroner's inquest, 
for example, the "nature of the past event" under inquiry is the 
manner in which the deceased came to his death; which is there- 
fore the ' ' subject-matter ' ' of the inquiry ; which in turn means, by 
Mr. Dewey's definition, that it constitutes the "accepted considera- 
tions" in the case; while "the evidence presented" — though it is 
classified as "subject-matter" only a few lines earlier in Mr. 
Dewey's paper — must in the light of his present conclusion be re- 
moved from that class (and so from that of "accepted considera- 
tions") and be described as the "still unattained object" of the 
inquiry! 

• S. M. V., pp. 313, 314; italics mine. The distinction between object and 
subject-matter, as here used, seems to be merely another phrasing of that be- 
tween "reference" and "content" employed for the same ends in The Influence 
of Darwin upon Philosophy, p. 61. Cf. my comment on this, E. C. B., p. 67. 
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How has it come about that Mr. Dewey thus reverses, in the 
course of a single page, the meaning of his own terminology for ex- 
pressing this "indispensable distinction"? The origin of the con- 
fusion is perhaps not beyond the reach of analysis. If he had ad- 
hered to his original definitions, it would have been obvious that, 
in any inquiry into the nature or reality of a past event, the "ac- 
cepted considerations," and therefore the "subject-matter," must, 
as he himself in other passages often reiterates, consist of present 
data — the testimony of the witnesses, the character and situation 
of the fossil. Thus the superior status of "object" would have 
fallen to the lot of the past event to which the inquiry relates. This 
result, however, would be contrary to Mr. Dewey's main thesis; and 
consequently, another distinction seems to have been unconsciously 
substituted for the original one, while the same pair of terms is re- 
tained to express it. The new distinction actually seems to turn 
upon a play on the double meaning of the word ' ' object. ' ' In the 
original distinction the word, of course, meant simply the thing 
referred to in a judgment; it now means the purpose or interest 
which leads one to ask the question which the judgment answers: 
"the object is the fulfilment of an intention." Thus — as Mr. 
Dewey illustrates — if I ask myself whether I mailed that letter 
yesterday, the "object" of my inquiry is to get answers to such 
questions of present or future interest as these: "What is the state 
of affairs between some other person and myself? Is his letter ac- 
knowledged or no; is the deal closed, the engagement made, the 
assurance given or no?" Now, of course, the "object" of an in- 
quiry or judgment — i.e., of the raising of the inquiry or the mak- 
ing of the judgment — in this sense of the term is undeniably always 
present or future. My object, the fulfilment of my intention, in 
doing anything is necessarily synchronous with or subsequent to 
the doing. But the illicitness of the substitution of this sense of 
"object" for the former needs no pointing out. Yet it is solely 
by means of this unconscious pun that Mr. Dewey gives even a 
semblance of plausibility to his conclusion that "the object of a 
judgment is always prospective." 

When we revert to his original, and only pertinent, definition of 
object — "the true object of a judgment about a past event [must] 
be a past-event-having-a-connection-into-the-present-and-future" T 
— it becomes evident that it is not only arbitrary but absurd to 
single out from that total "true object" of the judgment one part, 
the present and future part, and apply to it exclusively the eulogis- 
tic descriptions of "the object or genuine meaning of the judg- 
1 B. M. D., p. 311. 
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ment," "the actual thing meant." The absurdity, of course, con- 
sists in the fact that, if any part were to be singled out for such 
preferential treatment, it would be precisely the part to which Mr. 
Dewey, in his final conclusion, refuses recognition; as his own lan- 
guage shows, the judgment is, after all, "a judgment about a past 
event." In other words, the present and future facts included in 
what he regards as the total object of such a judgment are ad- 
mittedly logically instrumental to a knowledge of the past fact. 
True, the past fact, once known, may in a subsequent moment, when 
reflection is directed to other issues, serve as the means of proof of 
something else. But to let this obscure the respective logical roles 
of past fact and present and future facts in the original, actually 
retrospective, inquiry is to fall into the fallacy against which Mr. 
Dewey himself has warned us — that of failing "properly to place 
the distinctions and relations which figure in logical theories in their 
temporal context," of "transferring the traits of the subject-matter 
of one phase to that of another, with a confusing outcome. ' ' 8 Hav- 
ing arrived at the retrospective conclusion that A killed B, a court 
may then proceed to the prospective conclusion that A ought to be 
hanged. Doubtless — if Mr. Dewey insists on his pun — the court's 
"object" in the former inquiry was to determine whether or not A 
shall be hanged. But this does not alter the fact that during the 
trial the court 's function consists in looking backward, and that the 
distinction between the verdict, which is mainly the business of one 
set of men, and the sentence, which is usually the business of an- 
other man, is that the former constitutes an assertion about what 
has happened and the latter implies an assertion — in American 
courts, of a rather low order of probability — about what is going 
to happen. If, indeed, pragmatist writers could only be persuaded 
to master, the distinction between a verdict and a sentence, they 
might discover why it is that their critics find in their writings a 
constant and baffling confusion of temporal categories. 

Let me now briefly recapitulate. Mr. Dewey 's attempt to justify 
the thesis that in judgments about the past "the actual thing meant, 
the object of judgment, is prospective," consists of two arguments: 
(a) He observes that the "true," i.e., the total, object of any ret- 
rospective judgment, if regarded as verifiable, includes present 
and future facts which are the means of its verification. This is 
true but irrelevant. The object of such a judgment also includes 
past facts; these do not lose their pastness by their "connection 
with the present"; and it is with them that the issue raised in my 
paper had to do. (&) His other argument resolves itself into the 
s Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 1 ; cited in E. C. B., p. 78. 
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substitution of one sense of the expression "object of a judgment" 
for another sense — namely, of the sense "fulfilment of the inten- 
tion which prompted the making of the judgment" for the sense 
"thing or event logically referred to by the judgment." The proof 
of the "prospectiveness" of the judgment's reference is based upon 
the former meaning, but the conclusion is illicitly transferred to the 
latter. Both arguments thus fall to the ground. Yesterday, qua 
yesterday, still remains irreducibly external to to-day, existentially 
transcendent of all the present thinkings and knowings which have 
to do with it and all the present, immediately experienced data 
which give circumstantial evidence concerning it. Mr. Dewey, 
therefore, has in fact done nothing to "eliminate the machinery of 
tanscendence and of epistemological dualism," or to show (in the 
sense required by the argument) that "we are never obliged, even 
in judgments about the remotest geological past, to get outside 
events capable of future and present consideration. ' ' 9 

3. The sentence just quoted, however, is worth dwelling upon; 
for it excellently illustrates a certain elusiveness of import which 
seems to me highly characteristic of the entire argument. The 
reader will have observed that everything, in the interpretation of 
the sentence, depends upon the meaning assigned to the words 
"capable of future and present consideration," and that these 
words may bear either of two meanings. They may most naturally 
be taken to mean "capable of being thought of in the present and 
future." So taken, the sentence embodies the most harmless of 
truisms; undeniably, "even in judgments about the remotest ge- 
ological past," we never "get outside events" which may be ob- 
jects of present or future thought. But here it is the thought and 
not the thought's object that is present or future; and therefore, 
so taken, the sentence has no pertinency to its context. It is by no 
means equivalent to the proposition with which it seems supposed 
to be synonymous, viz., that "the actual thing meant, the object of 
judgment, is prospective." To make it fit the context, therefore, 
the reader's mind is likely to transfer the futurity or presentness 
mentioned from the thought to the object. So taken, the sentence 
becomes pertinent but it also becomes the most glaring of paradoxes. 
And it is, so far as I can see, from this quick and delicate, — and, 
of course, unconscious — shifting of meanings and of matters-re- 
f erred-to, that the argument must gain whatever interest and plausi- 
bility it can conceivably possess, for Mr. Dewey or anyone else. It 
is the paradoxical sense of the ambiguous proposition which gives 
it its interest, its appearance of novelty and importance, and it is 

9 B. M. D., p. 316. 
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its platitudinous sense which gives it its appearance of truth and 
even self -evidence ; and either end of the thing, or both in rapid 
alternation, may be turned towards the bewildered critic of prag- 
matism, as the exigencies of controversy require. It is just such an 
unwitting shift of meanings that renders in some degree intelligible 
(certainly nothing else can do so) Mr. Dewey's insistence that 
"there is nothing forced or paradoxical" about his principal thesis. 
Taken as stated and in the natural sense of its terms, the proposi- 
tion that the "actual thing meant" by a retrospective judgment is 
prospective, is as evident and as queer a paradox as philosopher 
ever penned. But taken with certain qualifications which are some- 
times suggested — and which really reverse the meaning — it is in- 
deed no paradox, but a commonplace. The qualified meaning of 
the statement seems to be that already discussed, namely, that among 
the things at least implicitly "meant" by a judgment about the 
past, in so far as that judgment is conceived as verifiable, are pres- 
ent and prospective data of experience. But for this simple and 
unimpeachable statement is speedily substituted language which, 
by the usual rules of English speech, should signify that the sole 
"actual thing meant" in such a judgment is something present or 
prospective. And here again the truth of the first proposition 
throws its mantle over the paradoxically of the second, while, re- 
ciprocating the service, the paradoxicality of the second gives to 
the truth of the' first an air of unfamiliarity, of deep and stirring 
revelation. 

And in this lies, I think, the real nub of the difficulty in the 
present discussion. It is, I am convinced, this fashion of treating 
as equivalent and interchangeable the two meanings of an ambigu- 
ous proposition that gives the pragmatist the illusion of having dis- 
covered a new way of escape from old dilemmas; and it is this, he 
ought at any rate to be told, which makes his reasonings, to some 
of his readers, puzzling and elusive to the last degree. 10 And now 
that the point has been made explicit, I venture to hope that Mr. 
Dewey will face the distinction indicated and will tell us plainly 
which of these two very different things he means to assert: (a) 
the flagrant paradox that the only "thing meant," in a judgment 
about the events of yesterday, is future or "prospective" — "a blank 
denial that we can think ef the past," as a philosophical corre- 
spondent of mine puts his understanding of Mr. Dewey's meaning; 
or (b) the familiar commonplace that we form judgments which 
relate to actual past events, but that these judgments constitute 

10 The play upon the meaning of ' ' object, ' ' already noted, is another case in 
point. 
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verifiable knowledge only in so far as the past events are causally 
connected with present or future existents which can serve as 
means of verification, and that our motive in judging is always 
some present interest. The choice of either alternative would com- 
pel Mr. Dewey to abandon one part or another of the complex of 
propositions making up his form of pragmatism. If he elects the 
first, he will thereby deny such judicious observations as he himself 
has often made, to the effect that "detached and impartial study 
of the pastis the only alternative to luck in assuring success to 
passion"; and, in general, will repudiate not merely a primary 
conviction of common sense, but a necessary presupposition of the 
method of the empirical sciences. If he elects the second meaning 
of his equivocal thesis, he is — as has already been sufficiently 
shown — then faced with the admitted existential externality of the 
past object — or, if he prefers the phrasing, the past part of the ob- 
ject — of the judgment. The case for epistemological dualism based 
upon the actual pastness of the object, or an object, of the retro- 
spective judgment would therefore remain unshaken. And, it must 
be added, even if the more extreme version of his contention about 
these judgments were made out, the main issue concerning tran- 
scendence would not be vitally affected; for a "prospective" ob- 
ject is as manifestly transcendent as a past object. In short, all 
that Mr. Dewey even attempts to do is to substitute one mode of 
transcendence for another. 

4. Mr. Dewey concludes his first paper with a counter-attack, 
charging me, and apparently critical realists generally, with a 
"subjectivism" " from which he represents his own version, though 
not all versions, of pragmatism as free. The subjectivism alleged 
consists in the view that, since our retrospective judgments mean 
but do not actually include and possess the past, belief in their 
validity, in the existence of the past to which they refer, involves 
an element of alogical faith, explicit or implicit. At any given 
moment of reflection the testimony of his memory is the only evi- 
dence any man possesses as to any empirical fact whatever, beyond 
the immediately present sense-data; but the testimony of memory 
can not itself be empirically verified. My entire store of recollec- 

11 It is unnecessary to comment at length on Mr. Dewey 's assertion that my 
view — and any dualistic or monistic realism — implies that "isolated, self -com- 
plete things are truly objects of knowledge." "Isolated" past events are, in 
the sense that they are external to the present; isolated they are not, and are 
not by the realist held to be, in any sense which denies their "connection with 
past and future." Mr. Dewey is here (p. 315, foot) attacking a man of straw, 
the misdirection of his attack being due to a failure to discriminate between 
logieal distinction and lack of causal connection. 
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tions may conceivably be illusory; that they are not can not be 
proved, and belief in their general trustworthiness is therefore an 
instinctive and practically necessary assumption which outruns 
proof. This I had always supposed to be a universally accepted, 
though an important, truism. But Mr. Dewey rejects it. Never 
will the true pragmatist "isolate the needs or propensities of the 
agent and regard them as grounds of belief in the validity of mean- 
ing." As against the realist's weak yielding to "instinctive pro- 
pensities," the pragmatist insists austerely upon "logical verifica- 
tion." 

Now if Mr. Dewey has really discovered a way out of this an- 
cient impasse of thought, has found a strictly "logical" means of 
verification of the reality of yesterday and the validity of retrospec- 
tion as such, he has, assuredly, made a most momentous contribu- 
tion to philosophy. But the discovery, if made, is not disclosed in 
his paper. None of the three considerations which he adduces prove 
the possibility of any such verification, (a) He apparently thinks 
that those who deny the possibility of a strict verification of the 
general belief in a real past and of the general trustworthiness of 
memory, as it exists from moment to moment, must dispense with 
logic altogether and follow merely their "instinctive propensities" 
in deciding what particular judgments about the past they will be- 
lieve and what reject. But this by no means follows. The structure 
of any logical system of empirical beliefs is obvious enough. We 
first postulate, or implicitly assume, that there was a past and that 
our present memories constitute a source of knowledge concerning 
it, except in so far as they are subject to certain conflicts inter se. 
We then find these memories exhibiting certain prevailing uniformi- 
ties of sequence and coexistence among the things remembered; 
from these we derive our conception of a regular order of nature; 
and finally we reject as spurious any memory-content which con- 
flicts with this order, and as doubtful any which our present memo- 
ries of the fortunes of former rememberings render suspect. But 
the necessity for that initial postulation the pragmatist can as 
little escape as any other man who will take the trouble to reflect 
at all upon the logical grounds of his beliefs. (6) Mr. Dewey, 
however, seems to suppose that he has escaped it by his ' ' account of 
knowledge involving past events" — which presumably refers again 
to the proposition that "the actual thing meant" in such knowl- 
edge is "prospective." But this proposition must, once more, be 
taken either in its literal and paradoxical, or in its qualified and 
truistic sense. In the former, it signifies that we never mean, and 
therefore never have as objects of our knowledge, any past events 
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whatever. Such a thesis is hardly favorable to the view that knowl- 
edge of the past is "logically verifiable." In the qualified sense, 
the proposition, as we have seen, means that we do actually know 
the past, with the aid of present memory-images and sense-data. 
But how the present existences constitute a true "logical verifica- 
tion" of past existences, the proposition does not explain, (c) 
Finally, Mr. Dewey tells us, in familiar pragmatistic language, that 
a belief about the past is "verified or condemned by its conse- 
quences." This, however, is another example of the error from 
which the pragmatist, of all men, should be most free — the con- 
fusion of the traits of one temporal phase of experience with those 
of another. When the consequences of a prior belief arrive, that be- 
lief is already "past and gone forever"; and how, at the later 
moment, we can — except by means of a faith in memory — know 
even that there was a prior belief of which these are the conse- 
quences, Mr. Dewey does nothing to make clear. 

Considered as historical phenomena, most of the aspects of Pro- 
fessor Dewey 's view about judgments of the past which I have here 
criticized seem to me to be simply manifestations of the working 
of the old leaven of epistemological idealism, and of the wrong sort 
of intellectualism, of which pragmatism has not yet purged itself— 
expressions of an obscure feeling that nothing ought to be treated 
as "known" which is not immediately given, actually present, 
totally verified on the spot. For the critical realist, on the con- 
trary, all our knowledge (beyond bare sensory content) is a kind 
of foreign commerce, a trafficking with lands in which the traffickers 
do not live, but from which they may continually bring home good 
store of merchandise to enrich the here-and-now. And like all such 
traffic, it requires first of all a certain venture of belief, instinctive 
with most men, deliberate and self-conscious with those who re- 
flect. 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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MANY different persons compose the public, which thus contains 
a multitude of minds. Sociologists dispute with one another 
over the existence of a single public mind that combines this multi- 
tude, into one. It is convenient to assume, for some purposes, this 
unitary combination of many individual minds, as any particular 
mind is composed of many thoughts. It is convenient when so many 



